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THE WEST INDIAN. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
MR. SEDLEY had been for some 


wecks absent on a party of pleasure; the 
strangers, therefore, had not yethad an 
opportunity of seeing him; but, from 
the lively picture which his fond wife 
drew, they already viewed him with 
the highest admiration. His return 
was now expected daily ; and the im- 
patient Harriot began affectionately to 
count the moments of his delay. At 
length she had the joy of seeing the 
chaise approach. Mrs. Groveby and 
her son, conscious of the delicacy of 
their situation,. retired to another part 
of the house, while their generous be- 
nefactress flew on the wings of love to 
welcome her husband. How, alas! 
were her joys blasted, when she per- 
ceived him borne into the hall, pale 
and fainting. Severe as this shock was, 
she endeavoured to support it with for- 
titude, lest any tender attention to her 
unfortunate husband, who had been 
wounded ina duel, should be omitted. 
She attended him to his chamber, and 
hung over him with unutterable grief. 
When a surgeon had examined the 
wound, he pronounced it to be mortal; 
and advised him, if he had any tempo- 
ral affairs to settle, to lose no time in 
adjusting them. Mrs. Sedley was no 


sooner acquainted with this melancho- 
ly sentence, than she fainted ; and was 
conveyed by her attendants into ano- 
ther apartment, where the amiable 
West Indian, by participating her sor- 
rows, endeavoured to alleviate them. 


| 





Her anxiety, however, did not suffer 
her to remain long absent from her 
husband, from whom she feared death 
would ina short period divide her for 
ever, When again Sedley perceived 
her enter the chamber, he made signs 
for the servants to leave the room; 
and, pressing her hand, spoke to her in 
the following manner. 

‘‘T find, my dear Harriot, that I am 
hastening to eternity; ‘Cut off even 
with the blossoms of my sins.’ I have, 
perhaps, but a few short hours to live; 
let me therefore employ them, by a- 
toning, in some measure, for my past 
offences, by vindicating the innocent, 
and making what reparation is yet in 
‘my power to those I have injured. I 
‘had not been many hours at Dover, at 
\which place we proposed staying some 
days, before the packet boat arrived 
from France. I, with many others, 
flocked to the beach, in order to view 
the passengers, among whom was a 
young woman of exquisite beauty: she 
walked from the boat with a melancho- 
ly dejected air, leaning on the arm of 
an old man, whom I imagined to be 
her father. I will frankly confess that, 
from the first moment of beholding 








her, I was captivated by her charms, 
and resolved, contrary to all laws of 
honour and religion, to pay my ad- 
dresses to her. I found little difficulty 
in introducing myself to their acquain- 
tance, as they slept in the same inn at 
which I lodged; and discovered, that 
they were on their way to London, but 
that they did not intend to pursue their 








J journey till they received letters, o! 
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which they were hourly in expectation. | 
I was rejoiced at this information, as I | 
thought it would give me time to in-| 
gratiate myself with my fair enslaver, | 
with whom I became more and more | 





enamoured. In a few days they re-| 
ceived the letters they expected, and 
prepared to renew their journey. Un-| 
willing so soon to relinquish the object | 
of my pursuit, I pretended business, | 


the aggressor, and from my soul acquit 
my noble friend. Into what an abyss of 


grief has not my folly plunged him! 


| What pangs does not his amiable 


daughter suffer from reflecting, that 
the merciless hand of justice will, per- 
haps, tear from her the tenderest of 
parents! Suffer them not to languish 
under the cruel thought; send them 
instant intelligence, that 1 confess the 


and accompanied them to London.| justice of my doom, and pronounce the 


There I took every opportunity of], 


pleading my passion to my fair mis- | 





tress; but she continued inflexible and | 


unmoved. I as obstinately continued | 
to pursue her; till, after repeated re- } 
monstrances, she was constrained to 
free herself from my imporiunities, by ‘ 
discovering my designs to her father. | 
The unsuspecting captain, who ima-) 
gined the hearts of all men as generous | 
and unpolluted as his own, was fired | 
with indignation at the treachery and | 
dissimulation of my conduct. He re-| 
proached me in the bitterest language | 
his honest resentment could dictate; | 
which [ retorted with equal, if not su-_ 
perior asperity, till a challenge seemed. 
the only alternative to appease the in-| 
jured pride and honour of both. We. 
went immediately to a retired part of | 
the town, and drew upon each other; | 
but were soon interrupted by some | 
people, who overheard the dispute, | 
and suspected our design: they did| 
not, however, arrive before I had re- | 
ceived the wound, which willina short 
time terminate my existence. My an-| 
tagonist was taken into custody; and | 
I was conveyed to an adjacent tavern, | 
where a surgeon being arrived, pro- 
nounced my wounds to be dangerous. || 


I was no sooner acquainted with his | 








innocence of my friend. 
( To be continued, ) 


—— + o—— 
CONSOLATIONS OF LITERATURE. 
By Cumberland. 

What cause have I not had to bless 
my God, for having endowed me with 
that untired attachment to my books, 
and to my pen, those never failing 
comforters and friends which has ena- 


' bled me to meet, and patiently endure 


many crosses, and some misfortunes 
of no common magnitude. How for- 
tunate am I now, in the winter of my 
age, that never, in the sunshine of my 
younger days, when the world compa- 
ratively smiled upon me, did I sink 
into idleness, or surrender myself to 
any pleasures, that could rival those 
more temperate and permanent re- 
sources that education and early habits 
of study had supplied me with. There 
is no sure way of providing against the 
natural ills that flesh is heir to, but by 
the cultivation of the mind. The 
senses can do little for us, and nothing 
lasting. When they have for a time 
enjoyed every thing they can wish for, 
they will ultimately be led to wish for 
what they can no longer enjoy. <A 
man who wants mental powers, wants 
every thing; for though fortune were 
to heap superfluities of every species 


opinion, than I determined, contrary / upon him, the very overflowings of 
to the humane persuasions of those | prosperity would destroy his peace ; 


around me, to he instantly conveyed | as an abundance of things without can 
home ; for, alas! I had wounds of the pever compensate fora vacuity within. 
soul, waich wanted the hand of conju- | 


gal fidelity to heal. Oh! Harriot, bear 
witness, when I am no more, that with | 


et ee 
THE OBSTINATE MAN. 
The obstinate man does not hold 


my latest breath I acknowledge myself | opinions, but they him; for when he is 
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once possest with an error, ’tis like the | 
evil spirit, not to be cast out but with 
great difficulty. Whatsoever he lays 
hold on, like a drowning man, he never 
loses, though it but help to sink him 
the sooner.—His ignorance is abrupt 
and inaccessible, impregnable both by 
art and nature, and will hold to the 
last, though it will have nothing but | 
rubbish to defend. ‘The slighter and 
more inconsistent his opinions are, the 
faster he holds them, otherwise they 
would fall asunder of themselves; for 
opinions that are false ought to be held 
with more strictness and assurance than 
those that are true, otherwise they will 
be apt to betray their owners before 
they are aware. He delights most of 
allto differ in things indifferent; no 
matter how frivolous they are, they 
are weighty enough in proportion to 
his weak judgment, and he will rather 
suffer self martyrdem than part with 
the least scruple of his freehold ; for it 
is impossible to change his ignorance 
to a lighter cast.—He is resolved to 
understand no man’s reason but his 
own, because he finds no man can un- 
derstand his but himself. His wits 
are like a sack which the French pro- | 
verb says, is tied faster before it is fil- | 
led than when it is full; and his opin- | 
ions are like plants that grow uponrocks, | 
that stick fast though they have no/| 
rooting. His understanding is harden- | 
ed like Pharoah’s heart, and is proof | 


against all sorts of judgment whatever. | 











Improvements much wanted in the City. | 
Such gentlemen as carry small canes, | 
ought to put them in a horizontal po-| 
sition, under their right arm, taking 
special care that the ferule end, which | 
must be carried behind them, be sufh- | 


ciently dirty. This with a jerk in the | 





gait, and a frequent wisk, as if to look | 
about them, will prevent the crowd of | 


busy troublesome people who infest | 


the streets, from pressing close. 
Gentlemen should not walk the 
Streets singly, but when three are in 





company, they should adopt the Latin | 


MISCELLANY. 


motto, and become literally “‘tria junc- 
tain uno,” or in other words, link their 
arms soas to engross the whole breadth 
of the pavement; the fun of driving fine 
women and old dons into the gutter is 
exquisite, and of course excitesa laugh 
of the most humane sensibility. 


innetiiiitignion 
HISTORY OF AMICUS, 
( Concluded from page 23.) 
My next application was made to a lady of 
great reputed generosity. I laid my case pa- 


| thetically before her: “ You cannot think, sir,” 


said she, **how I pity you. Only tosee the 

revolutions of this world! why you was a very 

responsible man some time ago; I remember 

you talked of acarriage. Bless me how sur- 

prisingly the things of this world turn about! 

They are topsey-turvy ina moment. Now if 
any man in the universe but you, yourself, would 

have told me that you stood in need of money, 

in the way of borrowing, I should have vindi- 

cated you from the scandal; mercy upon us! 

How careful we ought to be! We should turn 
a shilling over ten times before we let it go out 
of our hands; and even then we should take 
good care that we have twelve penny-worth 
for it. Oh lack-a-day! Oh lack-a-day!” The 
person I next spoke to had once borrowed a 
considerable sum from me.—He was now rich 
himself, and, as I had learnt, rich by lending 
out money at a certain interest. I opened the 
matter briefly: ‘* How much will do said he, 
‘© A thousand dollars,” said I. ‘* You shall have 
it,” said he. My heart jumped for joy. ‘ Pray 
what security do you choose to offer?” “Se- 
curity,” said I, “I wish it to be a matter of 
friendship !”——— Friendship,” returned he, 
‘“‘Friendship and a thousand dollars! pardon 
me—they never meet together in my time, and 
I wish you avery good day. Friendship and 
a thousand dollars indeed !” I now tried acler- 
gyman, whose favorite Sunday subject was be- 
nevolence : little doubt here methought, as he 
was master of a considerable fortune indepen- 
dent of his salary. I told him the whole affair, 
—‘** Misconduct young man,” said he, “is often 
called misfortune. ,Do not deccive yourself. 
If you have been imprudent confess it, for con- 
fession is the first step towards penitence, is 
the true path to pardon, and pardon is the high 
road to felicity ; remember this and be happy. 
As for money, it ill becomes my profession to 
encourage misconduct. Child, go thy ways! 
go thy ways!” My friend, the parson, walked 
off in a stately manner, and the very next day, 
which was Sunday, preached a most pompous 
and pathetic discourse upon the indispensable 
duties of charity: in this way did I proceed to 
no purpose but that of losing my time, until 
another of my friends, who had heard of these 
my pecuniary petitions, arrested me for a small 
debt contracted in the way of business, and 
threw me into prison. I am now supported by 


the bounty of a sailor without an arm 
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Lines written in the pocket book of a young Lady 
in which several of her friends had mscribed me- 


mortals of their affection, previous.to her depur- 
ture for Europe. 


Sacred sure this book must be, 

To the charms of memory ; 

Waking oft, with secret pow’r, 
Pleasures for the pensive hour, 

And restoring to thy view, 

Many a warm and last adieu. 

Sweet to see, united here, 

Names to early friendship dear, 
While the links of thought arise 
Which affection multiplies. 
Sweetness mingled still with pain, 
When thou knowest that not again, 
Shall the faithless hours to thee, 
Bring the friends of infancy ; 

And that daily to thy view, 

Fainter grows each last adieu. 
Time and absence, both remove 
Fast enough the lines of love, 

And what time and absence spare, 
Touch’d by death, extinguish’d are: 
But this book, with magic leaves, 
Absence, time, and death deceives, 
And restores, with pencil true, 
All that mark’d a last adieu. 

When the silent steps of age 

Bring thee near life’s closing page, 
Then these pages shall supply 

One more volume, ere thou die, 
Fraught with — to banish pain, 
As thou liv’st these days again— 
Blest with health’s unconscious pow'’rs, 
Youthful dreams and laughing hours. 
Vain delusion! memory’s charm 
Gives indeed a transient calm, 

As it travels through life’s prime, 
Sailing up the stream of time ; 

But as youth’s hour disappears, 
Sudden gush the trickling tears. 
Tears which tell how vain have been, 
All the days that lie between. 
Catch Maria ere they fade, 

Every hue by hope display’d, : 
Chequer’d oft with light and shade ; 
Paint them on thy glowing mind, 
That false hope may leave behind, 
When she flies a vision fair, 

Of what once her fancies were ; 
Fancies, like the poet’s dream, 

Any thing but what they seem: 
Tho’ in rhyme one thing is true, 
And that is my regard for you. 


a? > ae 


MARY. 


' Mary why so melancholy ? 
Sighing cannot give him life— 
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Cease, those tears are unavailing, 

Oh! thus early widow’d wife ! 
He, obeying calls of honour, 

Nobly march’d into the field ; 
Fierce his country’s foes opposing, 

Fame his weapon ; love his shield— 
Thousands soon their fate Jamenting, 

Hapless sought an early grave— 
Thou alas ! amongst the number, 

Deeds of valor could not save— 
Fare thee well thou gallant hero! 

Death hath struck a double blow— 
That same wound which streteh’d thee bleed- 

ing, 
Soon will lay thy Mary low! E. 
ee ee 
LINES ADDRESSED TO MRS. 
On her birth day, by a pupil. 
No venal strains, of adulation born, 
Greet the first hours of this auspicious morn; 
No practis’d hand the willing muse requires, 
*Tis truth that prompts, ’tis gratitude inspires! 
While love and friendship aid the fair design, 
Pleas’d still for thee consenting wreaths to 
twine ; 

Each foremost to record with tender strife, 
The silent virtues of domestic life; 
Thee, lov’d preceptress ! ours we fondly claim, 
And give thy merits to the voice of fame. 
Parent of manners thou! to whom we owe 
The heart to conflict, and the mind to know ; 











Mild as the past, O may no coming storm, 

| The tranquil lustre of thy days deform ! 

To added years, be added bliss decreed, 

| Virtue’s best gifts, and honour’s spotless meed! 

| Though destin’d soon, discharg’d thy fost’ring 
care, 

| Far from thy smiles in differing scenes to share, 

Not ceas’d thy pow’r, o’er fortunes restless tide 

Thy rules shall counsel, and thy pattern guide; 

To life’s last hour, some grateful minds shall 


save 
Thy bright remembrance, from oblivion’s 
grave. A. 
——B ¢ 


INSCRIPTION FOR A LADY’S TOMB STONE. 
No studied art can on this stone record 
The hallow’d merits that beneath it rest; 
No sculptur’d semblance, justice ere afford, 
Thy form, who charm’d below, above art 
blest. 
Yet would the muse frequent thy silent tomb, 
To deck the pillow of thy earthly bed ; 
Whose living lustre grac’d the wreaths it wore, 
And melancholy mark’d thee ’mongst the 
dead. ite 
Whilst soft affection shall thy name revere, 
And love and friendship noontide vigils 
keep ; 
Remembrance shall retain thy image here 
And mirth suspended often pause to weep. 


PRILADELPHIA—Published weekly, price 
thirty-seven and an half cents per quarter, payable 
in advance, by T. G. ConnreE, No. 22, Carter’s al- 
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